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labourers, paid a fixed wage and with no separate property. Now they
were allowed to cultivate small areas of land for themselves, to keep a
limited number of livestock and to enjoy a share in the profit made by the
collective farms. At the same time many of the Government farms were
broken up and their lands were made over to the collective farms. Con-
cession and propaganda succeeded where force had failed and before long
collectivization was virtually completed.
The wholesale destruction of cattle necessitated the mechanization of
agriculture and this was now given a high priority in the Plan* In 1934
Stalin claimed that two million peasants had been trained as tractor drivers
and in 1936 it was stated that there were nearly 5,000 machine tractor
stations. Mechanization was accompanied by attempts to run the Kolhoqts
almost on disciplined factory lines and the same process was carried to its
logical conclusion after the Second World War, when many collective
farms were amalgamated into giant units having 'agricultural cities* rather
than villages as their centre- These agricultural cities, the success of which
would have involved the surrender by the peasant of his own private
land, were a failure and before long they were abandoned- The collective
farms remained firmly established, but they do not appear to have ful-
filled the expectations of the Communist planners- Even as late as 1954,
Khrushchev admitted that their production of grain per head was less than
before the Revolution and that there had been an absolute decline in the
number of livestock. The collectivization was, however, an integral part
of the general regimentation of life which was the essence of Stalinism*
The peasants had ever less and less voice in the management of the col-
lective farms and were indeed being gradually transformed into factory
hands. Whether electricity and improved medical facilities compensated
for this loss of freedom or not is a matter of opinion.
The mechanization of agriculture fitted well into the programme 01
industrialization which was the second element of Stalin's policy. In that
programme, thanks to a mixture of brutality, genuine enthusiasm and a
frank abandonment of the Communist belief in equality, Stalin was
remarkably successful, but the need to drive people beyond what was
reasonable led inevitably to a ruthless tyranny. In die first Five Year Plan
targets were fixed so high that nobody within or without Russia believed
that they could be reached. When at the end of the first two years, it
seemed as if failure were probable, Stalin set the targets still higher and
declared It is impossible to reduce the tempo... the backward arc always
beaten5.
This kind of emotional appeal met with a genuine response, but Stalin